sawed Saturday, October 1, 1870. 
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A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
—_>+— 
Cuaprer LVII.—Too Late. 

HEN Nelly and Anne had calmed themselves | hastened to the window. It might be Harry returned 

a little, the former went away to prepare for | sooner than he expected. She looked out, and not 
Harry’s coming: the latter was about to return to her brother but Mr. Dalrymple was in the act of step- 
her post. Hearing a carriage draw up at the door, she ' ping from the vehicle. She stood still where she was, 
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to receive him, dressed in her simple morning gown, 
the traces of tears on her face. He had caught one 
glimpse of her as she stood at the window, and he 
saw she looked troubled. She could not help looking 
glad to see him, even then. 

He held out his hand to her. In the other he had 
a paper. He, too, had got a telegram. 

“My agent in America sends this,” he said, putting 
it into her hands. 

She glanced at the words transmitted across the 
They were only these: “Mr. Palmer called 
He is in New York. I 


ocean. 
last week, in my absence. 
hope to find him at once.” 

“ That is good news, is it not?” he added. 

“Nelly has just had a message from Harry him- 
self,” replied Anne; “he is in Liverpool, and will be 
home to-night.” 

“That is better still,” he said gaily. 

Anne burst into tears. 

“We are in great distress, Mr. Dalrymple,” she 
said. “We fear that even to-night he may be too late.” 

“Too late! Is Mrs. Palmer ill?” 

“No; it is my father. He is dying. I ought to 
be with him now. You willexcuse——” She broke 
down once more, 

He turned away his head for a moment; the next, 
he went up to her and took her unresisting hand. 

“Anne!” 

It did not seem to startle or confuse her—that 
name from him; but she did not answer. 

“ Anne, is it any comfort to you to know that I 
love you?” 

The whispered words remained unanswered, too ; 
but her head rested for a moment on his shoulder. 
He could support ‘her then and always. 

«* Anne !” 

This time’ it’wWads "Nelly at the door, with awed, 
white face, a@ thétiiessage, “Come quickly.” 

Anne lifted ‘Her ead, her face full of grief and 
love, that did@ not neutralise but intensify each other, 
and he kissed her on the forehead. 

“T will wait here, love. Be strong,” he said, and 
let her go. 

The great’ change had come. Mr. Palmer had 
asked to be raised up in bed, had recognised those 
about him, and had asked for Anne. He had recog- 
nised, too, that the end was near. But he seemed to 
have forgotten about Harry’s return. 

At length Nelly knelt by his bed, and said, “ You 
know that Harry is coming back; he will be here 
to-night.” 

“Some one told me, but I thought it was a 
dream,” he answered slowly, and with difficulty. 

Speech was failing him. 

They gave him some wine, and he rallied a little. 

“To-night, you said; it is getting dark already. 
Will he be late ?” 

Alas! too late, for the darkness was not from 
without. They saw it. 





“Leave a message for Harry,” whispered Anne 
and Nelly in a breath. 

“Yes+—yes,” he murmured. “ Tell himn——” 

But the message was never uttered. The breath 
laboured, and then came fainter and fainter, No 
more was spoken. They hardly breathed as they 
stood there. And yet it was a long vigil. They 
never knew how long till it was over; till all was 
over. Then an old servant of the house came in and 
begged them to go away. 

They went down-stairs. Mr. Dalrymple sat there 
waiting. He came forward to meet them. He pressed 
the hands of the other two, but Anne he took to him. 
self before them. 

“T wish he could have known,” sobbed Anne, 

“He does know, darling !” 

“He liked you from the first.” 
knew that he was one of them. 

It was no time for ceremony, and no time for 
congratulation. He took a brother’s place among 
them as of right, and to all, but especially to Anne, 
brought a sense of solace and help which they sorely 
needed. With his rare gift of sympathy, he seemed 
already a bond of union among them; and he was 
ready to do for them any service that might be 
required. 

There was still a trial awaiting them that evening, 
which would need all their strength to encounter— 
the trial of meeting Harry, and telling him, on the 
very threshold, that he was too late. Mr. Dalrymple 
would have gone to meet him, but as they did not 
know the line he was coming by, the idea was 
abandoned. They made no effort to dine together, 
Mr. Dalrymple asked for bread and wine, and each 
took a little. It was more like a sacrament thana 
meal. 

The evening passed away in subdued and solemn 
talk, with intervals of silence, Then came the sound 
of wheels and the hasty knock. The servant seemed 
to have been waiting to open the door, so quickly 
was the summons answered, and Harry was in the 
house. ‘ 

The rest stood back. It was Nelly’s place to greet 
him first; but strength failed her at the moment, 
and she could neither move nor speak. So no one 
came forward to meet him, and no one spoke a word 
of weleome. Mr. Dalrymple stood beside Anne. 
Harry’s anxious, eager face darkened when he saw 
him. He was about to say, “I think I had better 
have stayed where I was.” Something in the still- 
ness and in their pitying faces stopped him. Then 
Nelly gained the strength to rise and speak. She 
was very gentle by nature, but she would have been 
more than mortal—she would not have had the 
sensitive and loving nature which made her what 
she was—if she had not felt and resented keenly 
the treatment she had received. 

She spoke as if he had been a stranger. 
sorry you did not come a few days earlier. 


Then the others 
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be more than sorry.” (It seemed cruel to tell him 
plainly, and yet there was no alternative.) ‘ Your 
father died this afternoon.” 

“Dead! and only this afternoon! It is hard, and 
I have myself to blame; but I am not quite so much 
to blame as you think.” z 

He took Nelly in his arms and kissed her, but 
she could not return the embrace. She was ready 
enough to forgive, but he had not, save in the 
slightest way, acknowledged the grave wrong which 
had caused so much suffering; and while it re- 
mained unacknowledged, she must remain at a 
distance from him. It seemed likely enough that 
they might end in estrangement—one of those cases 
in which people say, “Oh, there are faults on both 
sides. She treats him quite as coldly as he treats 
her.*? They do not consider with whom the wrong 
originated, which in the end made “ both to blame.” 

It was a restrained, unhappy meeting. Patricia, 
too, was cold as he kissed her. Anne alone was 
kind. Happiness is a great source of kindness, and 
in the background of Anne’s true sorrow there was 
a great joy. 

But there stood Mr. Dalrymple waiting to be in- 
troduced, and as nobody seemed to do it, and Harry 
had only acknowledged his presence by a bow, he 
came forward himself, and offered his hand to Harry. 

“T should not be here, Mr. Palmer,” he said, “if 
I did not claim a right to share your trial—the right 
of a brother.” He took Anne’s hand in his as they 
stood close together. 

Harry looked from one to the other, and then took 
the offered hand and wrung it. 

“T will wish you joy another time,” he said, look- 
ing round for Nelly. 

She had slipped out of the room. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 





RECONCILED. 
“WHERE is your mistress?” asked Harry of a 
servant whom he met on the landing; for he speedily 
followed Nelly: 

“She has gone up-stairs, sir. I was to tell you 
that your room is ready for you.” 

He followed the girl to his own room—the room | 
that had been his and Nelly’s—and entering, closed 
the door and called to her. She was not txere; he | 
was alone. He sat down for a few minutes and 
waited. No one came to him. Then he rang tae 
bell; the servant-girl appeared. 

“You said your mistress was up-stairs.” 

“Yes, sir; in the nursery.” 

“Very well,” he said, not knowing what to say. 

He was powerfully affected. He had felt com- 
punction for the hasty step which had led him away 
s0 long from home, but nothing like what he felt 
now. There was his child, whom he had not seen; 
his father, whom he never would see again; his wife 


| 
| 
| 
| 





estranged from him. He sat down and covered his 
face with his hands. 

After a time he heard a footstep passing ; it was 
Nelly. He opened the door and drew her in 

“Nelly,” he said, “where have you been? I 
expected to see you here.” 

“ T have been up-stairs with the little one.” 

“Don’t you think I might like to see the—our 
child ?” 

“She is sleeping ; but come and see her.” 

“Tt is a girl.” 

yh ee 

Nelly led the way to a large room at the top of the 
house. The nursemaid rose and left it as they 
entered. Quietness reigned there, and whiteness. 
In the little cot she lay asleep—the yearling babe. 
One little fat white hand was under her cheek. 

What is it that makes the attitudes of infancy 
so pathetic? Is it their miniature resemblance 
to those of more advanced life, when the repose 
means respite from wretchedness, or weariness at 
best? 

They did not speak for fear of waking the little 
sleeper ; and it was just as well, for both their hearts 
were sore with a deepening soreness of wounded love. 
After looking back once more, they left the room 
together and descended the stair. They kad to 
pass one door, which, for a few days, would be passed 
with hushed steps by all the household, though he 
whom it shut in could be disturbed by earthly sounds 
no more. 

Nelly paused, and looked up in his face. “ Will 
you see him now?” she asked. 

“No, not now,” he answered; “I do not feel equal 
to it.” 

When they descended to the dining-room Mr. 
Dalrymple was gone. Anne and Patricia, too, had 
retired; they were left to themselves. A meal had 
been spread of the nondescript sort usually prepared 
for travellers—half tea, half supper. Nelly busied 
herself tremulously in pouring out the tea. He 
watched her in silence. The strain of pride and 


| self-will in his nature was making itself felt. He 


did not like his reception. The words which he 
had kept down once, rose again. He gave utterance 
to them this time. 

“TI wish I had stayed where I was, Nelly. You do 
not seem to care much to have me back.” 

She did not answer; she did not say she had 
hoped and prayed and longed for his coming, which 
was true. She chose to make believe that his wish 
was a true expression of his feeling for her, whi¢h it 
was not; it was only the expression of impatienee at 
the pain which he felt, being wounded at heart. 
Half the misehief in the world is done by such make- 
believes. People hurt one another inadvertently: 
they do not half believe it was intended, but they 
choose to act as if they did, until their mutual injuries 
assume the most gigantic proportions, 
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Patricia and Anne had retired out of delicacy, that 
Harry might be alone with ‘his wife. He wanted to 
be alone with her, and yet he chose to consider their 
absence as a slight. Nelly had got on very well 
without him. His heart had throbbed with joy that 
she was safe; but he chose to think she had been 
perfectly happy, and would be perfectly happy again 
if he went away. She had not even said she was 
glad to have him back, which was the true offence. 
The demon of pride and obstinacy was getting the 
better of him—prompting him to say and do what 
might lead to utter separation—putting down the 
compunction and regret which was tormenting him. 
He pushed away the tea untasted. 

“Did my father leave no message for me?” he 
asked gloomily. 

“No. He would have done so at the last if he 
had been able,” she answered; “but he could no 
longer speak ; it was too late.” 

“He kept up his anger to the last,” said Harry, 
bitterly. 

“T think not,” she answered again. “He tried 
hard to word that last message, and I think—I am 
sure, indeed—it was one of peace.” 

He took a turn or two up and down the room. 
think I will go up-stairs,” he said, presently. 

She did not move to go with him. He went up 
alone. She sat down despairingly. The house was 
quite still. She could hear him ascend the stairs, 
and pause on the landing, and then open the door. 
He had closed it softly. He was alone with the 
dead. 

It was a face of unsurpassable majesty and beauty 
that greeted him from that bed. The clear-cut lines 
seemed chiselled in marble. : There was a sweetness, 
too, about the mouth that had not appeared in life 
—that had been hidden by the severity which the 
toil and the struggle had fixed there. Now the 
struggle was over. The repose and peace had come 
for ever. 

“We did not understand—surely we did not under- 
stand each other,” cried Harry, and he lifted up his 
voice and wept. 

Nelly sat listening with throbbing, aching heart. 
All was still, so very still and solemn. It was the 
crisis of their lives. At length she could bear it no 
longer. She rose and took a light and went up-stairs. 
As she went it came into her head that she had been 
in the act of doing and feeling exactly the same 
before. 

She, too, paused at the door, and heard that sob- 
bing sound of a strong man’s sorrow. She, too, 
entered the sacred presence. 

“Harry!” 

“Nelly! We must understand each other. We 
shall one of us lie thus in the other’s sight. Do not 
let it be like this,” he whispered. 

“My husband—my husband! my heart has been 
nearly broken.” 


“T 








“Forgive me, darling, for ever leaving you, [f 
I had not been a careless, self-indulgent fellow [ 
never would. Will you try me again?” 

Nelly bent and kissed the hands that lay folded 
and at rest, and they went together from the room 
once more united. 

It was hours before they retired to rest—all the 
house was slumbering. There was so much to tell 
on both sides; and by the time it was told on 
Harry’s side, Nelly was ready to believe that he 
had not been to blame at all. 

“But I am a very different fellow now,” he added, 

She told him afterwards that she could not get 
rid of the feeling that they owed those healing 
hours of mutual confidence and heart re-union to 
the spirit of his father. “I do not know why we 
should wish to get rid of it,” she added when she 
told him, “but that we have such a superstitious 

Izead of superstition.” 

When Mr. Palmer’s will came to be read, it was 
found that he had disinherited his son, but had 
divided his wealth in equal proportions among his 
daughters, of whom Nelly was counted one. 

It was hard, in the face of this, for Harry to 
believe that he had been forgiven, save at the very 
end; but Mr. Dalrymple suggested— 

“He can hardly have distrusted you, or he would 
have placed your wife in the hands of trustees. He 
has left her free, and the money is as much yours 
as hers.” 

‘I shall settle it on her myself,” he answered. 
«You will be one of the trustees, I hope. I shall not 
rest till it is done.” : 

“TI do not think it is necessary to settle it all,” 
said Mr. Dalrymple, in further discussing the matter. 
“ Would it not be better to leave a portion free?” 

“No; I wish it settled upon her to the last 
farthing. Don’t think I owe my father a grudge,” 
said Harry; “he would have done this himself. I 
will build up my own fortune.” 

“ And what do you intend to do with yourself?” 
Mr. Dalrymple asked. 

“Establish myself on the other side of the water,” 
he answered. 

“Of course Nelly is pleased with the prospect?” 
said his listener 

“Yes; only she says she shall want to come back 
again when we have made our fortune, to spend it 
here.” 

“Then I hope you will be quick about it, asl 
can’t carry my ancestral acres over; and after all, 
though I like America for the Americans, I prefer 
old England for myself and my friends.” 

From this little conversation it may be presumed 
that Harry Palmer and his brother-in-law elect 
were on excellent terms with each other. The latter 
was not long in discovering that, with all his faults, 
Harry was a man whom few men and still fewer 
women could help loving—pure-minded, simple, 
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sincere, and at -bottom having strength as well as 
sweetness, though the latter would always predomi- 
nate and somewhat conceal the former. 

Patricia remained in the old house, and Anne stayed 
with her till she married. There Mr. Dalrymple 
jearnt to know her well, and learnt how true a help- 





mate she would be to him. In planning their 
future they have arranged to stay half the year 
in the country, and the other half in London—to 
bring up to the great city freshened hearts and 
spirits to spend and be spent in its service. 

THE END. 
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SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


S Hepburn had brought his solitary 
sy partridge with him, the doctor now 
tore out the feathers, and having held 

M\9 it for a few minutes to the fire, divided 
= it into seven portions. Even this 
slender supply revived the spirits of the sinking 
party to whom it was brought, who had been living 
chiefly on pounded bones, and had not tasted flesh 
for thirty-one days. The doctor tried to cheer them 
by the news of the reindeer being so near the house, 
and the hope of Hepburn being able to kill some of 
them. “ He tried, too,” writes Franklin, “to rouse 
us up to pay some attention to making our apart- 
ment a little tidy ; and as he had brought his Bible 
and Testament with him, some prayers and psalms, 
and portions of Scripture appropriate to our 
situation were read, and we retired to bed.” 

The next day the weather still continued cold, 
the wind blowing from the north. Hepburn set 
out.in quest of deer, and the doctor went after 
some partridges, but each attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. Peltier and Samandré now began to grow 
rapidly weaker, and could no longer take their 
part in the required labours. Hepburn’s valuable 
strength, too, began to undergo rapid and visible 
decline. In a few days both Peltier and Samandré 
died, without much apparent suffering. As the 
united strength of the remaining party was in- 
adequate to the effort of burying them, or even of 
carrying them down to the river, the bodies were 
removed to the opposite part of the house. 

Peltier had fixed on the 1st of November as the 
time when he should cease to expect relief from 
the Indians, and had repeatedly said that if they 
did not arrive on that day, he should not survive. 
He was of a kind, cheerful, and active disposition, 
and since the return to Fort Enterprise had 
greatly endeared himself to the inmates of the 
desolate house, nursing Adam with the tenderest 
solicitude. Poor Samandré, too, had lately done 
his best to share and lighten the general labour, 
and the death of these two men was a sad shock 
to the already sorely-shaken spirits of their com- 
panions ;—upon Adam, who had been a little im- 
proving, it told visibly. Franklin himself was 
now so weak as to be utterly incapable of exertion, 
and the whole labour fell on Dr. Richardson and 
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BY DORA GREENWELL. 


Hepburn, who were daily becoming less and less 
equal to it. They continued, however, to collect 
wood for firing, to gather and pound bones for 
soup, and to hunt up skins, their chief remaining 
support, though the toil of freeing them from hair 
had become so wearisome, that even hunger was 
preferred to it. Poor Adam’s spirits were so low 
he could not bear to be left alone. The doctor 
nursed and strove to comfort him, and they kept 
constant to the practice he had introduced of 
reading prayers and a portion of the Testament 
every morning and evening; “and I may remark,” 
writes Franklin, “that the performance of these 
duties always afforded us the greatest consolation, 
and served to reanimate our hope in the Omni- 
potent, who could alone save and deliver us.” 

On the 7th of November, while Franklin was 
attending to Adam, now unable to leave his bed, 
and Richardson and Hepburn were cutting wood, 
a musket-shot was heard, then a shout, and three 
Indians were seen close to the house. But for 
their seasonable arrival, Adam could not have 
held out many hours, nor his companions many 
days. These had only left Akaitcho’s camp two 
days before, Mr. Back having urged them to use 
all possible expedition by the way. For the sake 
of being able to travel more quickly, they had 
brought with them but a small supply of provi- 
sion—dried deer’s meat, some fat, and a few 
tongues; the starving party fell on these with an 
avidity which soon produced the most acute pain, 
and though warned by Dr. Richardson to be 
sparing, he himself was unable to practise the 
moderation he tried to enforce. These strong, 
brave men were so reduced and brought low 
through famine, “that the strong man within 
them bowed,” and the will, that lofty principle 
which had brought them through such extremities 
of suffering and danger, was itself enfeebled. All 
except Adam, who, being unable to feed himself, 
was judiciously treated by his friends, suffered 
keenly from repletion, and had, in consequence, 
no rest all night. They had become some- 
thing like little children—weak and variable 
and dependent, and as such the kind Indians 
seem to have considered them, nursing them with 
the greatest tenderness. Two stayed behind for 
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this purpose, while the youngest one, after an 
hour’s rest, returned to Akaitcho for further sup- 
plies of meat, and to take an account of their 
situation to Mr. Back, who had sent by them some 
account of his own proceedings, involving a tale 
of sufferings and hardship little less harrowing 
than their own. . 

It will be remembered that Mr. Back quitted 
Franklin and the main party on the 1st of October, 
1821, taking with him three Canadians—St. Ger- 
main, Bélanger, and Beau-parlant—with the in- 
tention of hastening forward to Fort Enterprise, 
and of returning with the relief they expected to 
find waiting there. Their party, like Franklin’s, 
seem to have accomplished the journey in about 
four days, and in the teeth of the same obstacles— 
snow so deep that they frequently sank in it up 
to their thighs; keen, searching winds, thickly 
weighted with storm and drift, and that continual 
“business of hungering,” which is felt like an 
abiding presence over and above all else that these 
brave men endured, understood even when it is 
not expressed. Bélanger,* one of the voyageurs, 
seems to have been peculiarly unlucky, being 
twice nearly drowned in the course of this short 
journey, by breaking through the ice, as they were 
crossing some of the small lakes which occur so 
frequently. On the second occasion his life was 
with difficulty saved by his companions, who 
joined their worsted belts together, and so con- 
trived to pull him out of the deep rapid into which 
he had broken, and even then he was in danger 
of death from freezing. “We had to urge him 
forward,” writes Back, “as quick as his icy gar- 
ments would admit of, till we reached a few pines, 
and kindled a fire; but it was late before he felt 
warm, though he was so near the flame as to burn 
his hair twice; while, to add to our distress, this 
evening three wolves crossed the lake close to us.” 

As the party drew near Fort Enterprise, a 
sorrowful foreboding overtook them, from the 
absence of any number of Indians, or traces of 
even animal life. On coming nearer, however, 
they were cheered by finding the tracks of a largo 
herd of reindeer, which had passed them but a few 
hours before. “A moment afterwards,” writes Mr. 
Back, “ we crossed the threshold of the long-sought- 
‘for spot; but what was our surprise—what our 
sensations—on finding all desolate ; the doors and 
windows of the room, which we expected to find 
stored with provision, had been thrown down and 
carelessly left open, and the wild animals of the 
wood had resorted to it as toa place of retreat and 
shelter. Mr. Wentzel had taken away the trunks 


* Some confusion is caused in Franklin's narrative by its not 
being explicitly stated that there were two voyageurs of this 
name. One Bélanger, as we have seen, remained behind the 
rest of the party, and was lost sight of, being supposed to have 
been murdered by Michel, 








and papers, but had left no note to guide us to the 
Indians.” 

In this emergency, Mr. Back determined to go 
in search of them without delay. Had his little 
party been less sorely weakened, he would have 
preferred starting at once for the nearest trading 
establishment, and from thence sending succour to 
his companions; but as this would have involved 
a journey of 150 miles, with all its inseparable 
delays, he felt that the best chance of meeting the 
present distress was by following the plan thrown 
out by St. Germain—so to follow the deer into the 
woods as not to miss the track of the Indians, and 
between these two chances of procuring game, to 
collect enough to support the whole party on their 
journey to Fort Providence. They set forth on 
the 11th, but met neither Indians nor game. On 
the 14th Mr. Back sent back Bélanger (as we have 
seen) to communicate with Franklin, and return 
to him at a spot agreed upon. While they were 
waiting his return, Beau-parlant began to com- 
plain of increasing weakness, and to say that he 
could not proceed much further. ‘‘ This was, at 
the time, not much noticed,” writes Mr. Back, 
“all of us being alike feeble. I endeavoured to 
encourage him, by dwelling on: the mercy of 
the Supreme Being, who ever beholds with an eye 
of pity those that seek his aid. While we were 
engaged in talk, St. Germain pointed to a small 
clump of pines, as a good halting-place, on account 
of affording fuel. ‘ Well,’ replied the poor man, 
‘take your axe, Mr. Back, and get the encamp- 
ment made; I will follow at my leisure.’ As 
St. Germain and I walked forward to the pines we 
saw a number of crows perched upon them. St 


Germain at once said there must be dead animals 


somewhere about, and proceeding to search, we 
saw several heads of deer half buried in the snow 
and ice, without eyes or tongues, the great severity 
of the weather having obliged the wolves to aban- 
don them. An expression of, ‘O merciful God! 
we are saved!’ broke from our lips.. We shook 
hands, not knowing what to say for joy. It was 
twilight, and a fog was rapidly darkening the 
surface of the lake. St. Germain set to work to 
cut wood; while by putting forth my whole 
strength I contrived to collect a few heads, and 
with incredible difficulty carried them singly to- 
wards the fire.” 

Darkness stole on quickly; they began to be 
uneasy at Beau-parlant’s disappearance ; they fired 
once or twice, and heard his feeble answer; they 
shouted, and he still answered, though more 
faintly. Being too weak to grope their way to 
him through the thick darkness, they could but 
hope that, as he had a blanket with him, and the 
means of kindling a fire, he might have made 
some sort of encampment for himself. Neither 
Mr. Back nor St. Germain could sleep from ex- 
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cruciating torment, arising from having eaten too , 
freely of the meat, “ though I,” Mr. Back writes, 
“did not eat a quarter of what would have satis- 
fied me, so great was our hunger.” 

In the morning they found Beau-parlant frozen 
to death. He lay stretched upon the bank, his 
limbs extended, and swollen enormously, and as 
hard as the neighbouring ice; his bundle was 
near him, as it had rolled away when he fell, and 
his blanket thrown on one side. 

On November 2nd, one who was walking a 
little in advance, stopped, calling out, “ Footsteps 
of Indians.” St. Germain, inspecting the tracks, 
decided that three persons had passed the day 
before, and that he knew the remainder of the 
tribe-would be advancing southwards, as was their 
custom about this season. Mr. Back bid St. Ger- 
main follow these tracks, instructing him “to 
desire the chief of the Indians to send immediate 
relief to such of our friends as might be at Fort 
Enterprise, as well as to ourselves, and to lose no 
time in returning.” There was, indeed, no time 
to be lost, for the kind, generous, and indefatigable 
helper of others was now himself help-needing. 
He could do no more. “I was now so exhausted,” 
writes Mr. Back, “that had we not this day seen 
the ‘tracks, I must have remained alone at this 
encampment, and let the men proceed to Fort Pro- 
vidence without me. Bélanger and I were pre- 
paring for rest when an Indian boy made his 
appearance with meat. St. Germain had arrived 
at Akaitcho’s tent before sunset, and judge of my 
surprise at receiving from him a note from the 
commander, which had been brought by Benoit 
and Augustus, who had reached the Indians a 
short while before.” This note, being in pencil, 
was partly illegible, and was the one written by 
Franklin to tell Back of his attempt to come with 
the two men, and of his being obliged, through 
failing strength, to relinquish his design, and 
return to Fort Enterprise to await relief with the 
others. There was another note from the gen- 
tleman in charge of Fort Providence desiring him 
to send on supplies. The boy brought a message 
of a friendly character from Akaitcho, whom Mr. 
Back joined in the course of the next day, and 
found his conduct all that was humane and 
generous. The three Indians were sent forth to 
the immediate relief of Fort Hnterprise, with what 
result we have already seen. 

And to Fort Enterprise, leaving Mr. Back with 
the friendly Akaitcho, we will now return. A day 
of hope had dawned there with the arrival of the 
Indians, of whose kind cares Franklin gives a 
very affecting account. As they were averse to 
remaining in the same house with two dead bodies, 
Dr. Richardson and Hepburn made an effort to 
drag them to a little distance, and to cover them | 


up with snow. The sons of the wilderness then 





set to work in good earnest to clean the room; 
they cleared away the long accumulation of frag- 
ments of pounded bones, kept up large and 
cheerful fires, and soon restored it to an ap- 
pearance of long-forgotten comfort. ‘In the 
evening,” says Franklin, “they brought in a pile 
of dried wood, lying by the river-side, on which 
we had often cast a wistful eye, being unable to 
drag it up the bank. The Indians set about 
everything with an activity that amazed us. 
Indeed, contrasted with our emaciated figures and 
extreme debility, their frames appeared to us 
gigantic, and their strength supernatural. These 
kind creatures next turned their attention to our 
personal appearance, and prevailed on us to shave 
and wash ourselves.” The little party went on 
regaining strength. 

About ten days more passed over, when they 
received a message from Mr. Back to the effect 
that he and his companions were so far re- 
cruited by their stay with Akaitcho, as to be 
preparing to move onwards tv Fort Providence. 
There, Franklin thought it well to follow with as 
little delay as possible, and on the 16th of No- 
vember, after breakfasting at an early hour, having 
united in thanksgiving and prayer, the whole 
party left the house, “where we had once,” says 
Franklin, “enjoyed much comfort, and lately en- 
dured a degree of misery scarcely to be paralleled. 
The Indians treated us with much tenderness, 
gave us their snow-shoes, walking without any 
themselves, keeping by our sides, that they might 
lift us when we fell. When we got about three 
miles on our way, we were obliged to halt on Dr. 
Richardson’s account, the swellings in his limbs 
being such as to render him by much the weakest 
of the party. The Indians prepared our encamp- 
ment, cooked for us, and fed us as if we had been 
children. Under their kind care our health con- 
tinued gradually to improve, till we arrived, on the 
26th, at the abode of Akaitcho. "We were received 
by the party assembled in the leader’s tent with 
looks of compassion and profound silence, which 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, and by which 
they meant to express their condolence for our 
sufferings. The conversation did not begin till 
we had tasted food. The chief, Akaitcho, showed 
us the most friendly hospitality and personal ‘at. 
tention, even to cooking for us with his own 
hands, an office he never performs for himself.” 

Still moving onwards, in company with the 
friendly Indians, they drew near Fort Providence, 
and on the 6th December were met by Bélanger 
and another Canadian coming from’ thence with 
two trains of dogs laden with spirits and tobacco 
for the Indians, and for the party a change of 
dress, and other comforts; they also brought 
letters from England, by which Franklin was in- 
formed of his own promotion and that of poor Mr. 
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Hood. ‘There was also a note from Mr. Back, 
who, indefatigable as ever, had gone across to 
Moose Island to select from some stores waiting 
there whatever articles could be spared for a 
temporary present to the Indians. Also a letter 
from Mr. Wentzel, from which it appeared that he 
and his party had also suffered severely in their 
release from the sea and march along the Copper- 
mine River, having once had no food but tripe de 
roche for eleven days. 

The Indians withdrew to Akaitcho’s tent to 
‘ enjoy the spirits and tobacco; they spent the 
night in singing, “ while we,” says Franklin, “en- 
joyed the altogether indescribable satisfaction of 
changing our linen, which had been worn ever 
since our leaving the sea coast.” 

A few days more they enjoyed a yet higher 
luxury in being once more in a comfortable 
dwelling. They reached Fort Providence, where 
they had soon the happiness of being rejoined by 
Mr. Back, and the more questionable pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Wentzel, whose letter of justification 
Franklin kindly inserts, and makes no comment on 
its unsatisfactory nature, which recalls to mind 
the old French saying, “Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” 
It is long and elaborate, yet leaves the impression 
that, with energy and zeal, more might have been 
done in the way of storing the fort, and of making 
proper arrangements with the Indians for supplies. 
It is probable, however, that Mr. Wentzel really 
had much to contend with in his own pressing 
need, and in the poverty of the Indians, game 
being scarce, and also in the rooted impression 
prevailing among them that Franklin and his 
whole party were already lost, and that any 
trouble spent over them was labour in vain. 

The party remained at Fort Providence about 
five months, when the coming of spring enabled 
them to proceed by way of Fort Chipewyan to 
York Factory, which they reached on July 14th, 
1822, having travelled in America, by land and 
water, including the voyage on the Arctic Sea, a 





distance of 5,550 miles. In the month of October 
they arrived, and all that new remained for them 
was to say, in a text quoted by Dr. Richardson in 
a letter to his wife, “ Let them give thanks whom 
the Lord hath redeemed.” 

Of this band of heroic, kindly, and Christian 
men, Sir George Back is now the only survivor. 
Franklin and Richardson, who were ever united 
in the closest affection, made, not long afterwards, 
a second and more prosperous journey of explora- 
tion in the extreme north of the great American 
continent. Each of them lived long and honoured 
and happy lives, rich in usefulness; they sat at 
good men’s boards, over cheerful fires, at hearths 
surrounded by beloved faces, but even there it is 
probable that the dreadful experiences they had 
gone through would sometimes present them- 
selves like unbidden guests. Their end was very 
different. Richardson’s last ten years were spent 
among scenes of the rarest loveliness and the 
deepest peace ; but he was still the same man that 
he had been in his younger days when, amid the 
desolate Northern solitudes, he stayed behind, 
undeterred by cold and famine, to comfort. the 
weak; or pressed forward, undismayed by danger, 
to bring relief to the despairing... He was always 
the same Richardson, “the great medicine chief,” 
beloved of the simple Indians, of whom, in his old 
age, his neighbours, the Westmoreland dalesmen, 
were used to say, “ When there is a kindness to 
be done to any one, old Sir John does not wait to 
tie his shoestring.” When far advanced in life, 
and blessed with all that life can give to the hap- 
piest, he left all and went forth to seek, though 
not, alas! to save, that friend, ‘‘ known for his 
sorrowful destiny,” of whom, as of Israel’s great 
prophet, it may be said, “no man knoweth of his 
grave unto this day,” but whose name will remain 
among us for ever as that of “a man greatly be- 
loved ”—beloved by his friend, by his wife, and by 
the great country that found it so hard to believe 
that Franklin would return to her no more. 








“ONE OF THE SONGS OF SION.” 










Yi NOWN below me lay the fertile acres, 
ie By the mellow sunshine warmly kissed ; 
J | kagZ7 Far away I saw the white sea-breakers 
Glimmer through a veil of gauzy mist. 
Down below me lay the wooded valleys, 
Shrining village homes, and rural loves, 
In the quiet of their cool green alleys, 
Haunted by the murmur of the doves. 
Sunlit slopes with shady purple tinges, 
Furzy commons stretching free and wide ; 
Solitary pools with reedy fringes, 
Where the moor-hen and the plover hide. 


as 





At my feet, like filmy fairy tangles, 
Silken webs athwart the turf were spread; 
And, like gems, the wonderful dew-spangles 
Flashed and glittered on each slender thread. 


Up above me rose the hill-top, crested 

By an ancient church, all grey and worn; 
And I paused for weariness, and rested 

In the glory of the early morn. 


Sunlight on the summer world was lying, 
Darkness veiled my spirit like a shroud ! 
And I prayed in bitter sorrow, crying 
For the light that shines behind the cloud. 
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Then I wept and iistened, waiting, pleading, 
Hoping vainly for an answering word ; 

But the soft south wind swept by unheeding, 
And the harebells quivered, lightly stirred. 


Bright-winged butterflies around me fluttered, 
Bees were booming through the golden air, 
While the troubled soul within me uttered 
All her passion in a voiceless prayer. 


Lo! a sudden strain of music straying 
Downwards from the church’s open door, 

Hushed the bitter words mine heart was saying, 
Chased away the cloud for evermore! 


Children’s voices through the stillness ringing, 
Drifted softly far across the sod; 

Children’s voices—gladly, sweetly singing 
Hallelujah to the praise of God. 


As a sign of tender love and pity 

Came the hallowed cadence, clear and strong ; 
Like a message from the Golden City, 

Blending with the notes of earthly song. 





Deep into the spirit’s darkest regions 

Flashed the light, let in by that sweet hymn: 
‘“‘ Hallelujah” sing the white-robed legions, 

“ Hallelujah ” chant the seraphim! 


As the sick man, on his weary pillow, 
Listens for the herald of the dawn; 

Hears the low breeze rustle through the willow, 
Hears the grasses whisper on the lawn; 


Knowing surely that the gentle warning, 
Lightly breathed by winds upon the earth, 
Is the mystic harbinger of morning, 
Wafted from the chambers of her birth : 


So the soul in Lenten darkness shrouded, 
Hears the songs of Sion chanted here, 

Surest tokens of that dawn unclouded, 
Soon to burst upon our shadowed sphere. 


Surest tokens of the music breaking 
In great waves upon the glassy sea; 
Where the minstrels of the Lord are waking 
Anthems of eternal melody. 
SaraH DoupNEY 








THE WAGES OF 


UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


T not unfrequently happens in reading 
mai the Bible, that we meet with an ex- 
pression so strong, so significant, so 
| appropriate, that we are very power- 
fully affected by the mere.sound of the 
words; and affecting others. in a similar way; 
it is in course of time withdrawn from*its biblical 
connection and secures. for itself @ sort of pro- 
verbial currency. 

We have an instance of this in the expréssion 





which furnishes the title of.this paper: ‘“ The. 


wages of unrighteousness.” How dark a picture 
do these words call up! 
have they! The wages of wnrighteousness. To 
what a fearful depth of moral. degradation must 
a man have sunk, that any one should think of 





What a terrible sound | 


offering to him the wages of unrighteousness, | 


and that he should think of receiving them—; 


should get even to love them and exult in them. 
When, apart from the presence of temptation, 
with passion dormant, and reason and conscience 
alert, we think of the wages of unrighteousness 
—the idea which is called up by the words 
cannot but excite a feeling of loathing and dis- 
gust in the mind. We are ready to say, “Surely 
bad as men and women are, there cannot be many 
who are really working for and earning such wages 
as these.” But if we more carefully examine, we 


shall find that there are many more living in the 
regular receipt of such wages than would at first 
appear credible, 


1 








The expression quoted very plainly declares that 
some, if not all, sinners work for wages. Work 
for hire—commit sin with the view of securing 
some.personal advantage. This is true in the 
worst and: most literal sense in which we can 
understand the words. There are nota few all the 
world oyer—there are not a few in our own highly- 
favoured country, who have no estensible means 
of support save those wages of unrighteousness 
which they regularly and unblushingly earn. 
They derive their livelihood directly from sin— 
with the wages of unrighteousness, the reward of 
iniquity, they buy the food which they eat and 
the clothes which they. wear. 

The judicial statistics of England and Wales for 
1867 (the last published) present us with a very 
appalling picture; there were 112,943 such per- 
sons. If we add the inmates of local prisons, 
convict prisons, and reformatories, without reckon- 
ing debtors’ and military prisoners, we have 
the total of 141,173. During the year the police 
had information of 55,538 indictable crimes; and 
in the same period there were 474,665 summary 
proceedings before magistrates. After making all 
the deductions we can, these figures tell a very 
terrible tale; and we must remember, moreover, 
that there is much crime which altogether escapes 
judicial notice. We have no means of exactly 
ascertaining the number of those who live on the 
wages of unrighteousness. 

But besides these, there are many who, not 
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osténsibly belonging to our criminal classes, do 
nevertheless derive profit from unrighteousness, 
In our judicial statistics they may not be classed 
with thieves, and swindlers, and yet they as truly 
earn and love the wages of unrighteousness. 
Without scruple and without shame they prosti- 
tute sometimes great abilities to the most un- 
worthy uses ; they gain many apparent advantages 
by means which every honourable man would con- 
demn; they tamper with principle and with truth 
to escape loss and to secure profit. A great deal 
of the so-called commercial morality of this country 
would shrink from exposure to the clear light of 
this world, and would appear fou] and black 
indeed, if set in the light of God’s countenance. 
The disclosures of the last few years have revealed 
a state of things fearful to contemplate, and have 
been dark and disgraceful enough to sully the 
fair fame of our beloved land, which once, with 
all its faults, had a reputation for honesty. It is 
to be feared that the general tone of commercial 
morality is lowered to such an extent, that the 
resulis of many of the speculating transactions 
of this country will be branded in the day of judg- 
ment as “ wages of unrighteousness.” 

But apart from all such cases as we have been 
considering, the Bible presents to us very plainly 
this important and solemn truth, that all who are 
not engaged in the service of God, are earning and 
will receive the wages of unrighteousness. 

Nothing can be more unmistakable than the 
testimony of Scripture on this point. If men are 
not serving God, they are serving Satan, and, in 
his service they are earning wages which cannot 
be otherwise regarded than the wages of un- 
righteousness. It is of great importance that we 
ascertain what our true position in this matter 
is, what master we are serving, what wages we 
are earning. Whatever else we may stand in 
doubt of, there should be no doubt, no uncer- 
tainty here. Those who are serving Satan should 
bear in mind that they are in the employ of a very 
deceitful, treacherous master, one who has in view 
their utter ruin, and they should, ere it is too late, 
consider what wages they are likely to receive if 
he should be their paymaster; and in estimating 
these wages, they should look both at the wages 
he pays them on accownt during the course of this 
life, and the balance of accownt which they will 
receive in full at its close. 

If we look at the rewards of iniquity—the wages 
of unrighteousness—which are received (we can 
scarcely say enjoyed) in this world, they are 
eminently disappointing and unsatisfactory. Satan 
pays his servants, but pays them in base coin, or 


in promissory notes which have no answerable | 


value. 
Crozs-examine any of those who have served 
him most diligently, and ask whether they are 


satisfied with their wages. Inquire of those who 
have been spending their lives in the pursuits of 
pleasure, ambition, sin, whether they have been 
fairly dealt with by their master, and their answer 
will be one expressive of bitter and angry dis- 
appointment. Let one—and one of the most illus- 
trious votaries of pleasure—speak for others. 
Hear him at the close of a life the review of 
which afforded no satisfaction— 

“My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The fiowers and fruits of time are gone, 


The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone,” 


The wages of unrighteousness are in every 
instance of the most unsatisfactory kind. Take 
the covetous man: he very often gets what appears 
ample wages; he accumulates a large amount of 
money—but what is it worth after all? The very 
word by which we stigmatise such a man describes 
his experience—he is a miser, or at least miserly. 
He is miserable—poor in the midst of plenty; the 
faculties of acquisition have been so exclusively 
employed, that the power of using what has been 
accumulated. has disappeared. By sordid means 
he seeks to gratify a more sordid ambition, and he 
lives despised and dies unregretted. 

Take the case of the drunkard—what are the 
wages of his unrighteousness? Jf there be any 
pleasure realised in the process of becoming in- 
toxicated, he has that of course; but what has he 
besides? Just suppose that Satan were honest 
and outspoken when tempting men to drink, and 
said, “ Now, if you but acquire this habit—and it 
is a very easy and pleasant acquisitioa—you shall 
have these wages: a diseased body, a distempered 
mind, a treacherous memory, bleared eyes, ragged 
clothes, uncertain work, a miserable wife, neglected 
children, and a home not worthy the name, all 
this you shall have in this world, and by-and-by 
—well, by-and-by you will see what you will 
have ; it is enough now to say that all this is 
just a slight payment on account.” Men would 
scarcely work for such wages if they reckoned 
them up beforehand. 

So might we go through the whole catalogue 
of crime, and point to the sensualist, the profane, 
the hard-hearted, and in each case we should 
see wages paid to men which they would very 
willingly part with as soon as received. It would 
be well if the question were fairly put to them, 
“What do you get for doing allthis? What com- 
pensation do you receive for loss of health, and 
temper, and reputation, and all that the most 
reasonable part of mankind esteem as of the 
greates: worth? What are your wages? 

Let us not imagine that it is only with people 
like these, whom all would acknowledge to be 
sinners, that Satan has transactions; there are 








many others whom he takes into his service on 
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Gifferent terms. He knows that he has little 
chance of tempting them to commit an act of gross 
and palpable sin. They would not swear, or kill, 
or steal, or, in so many words, bear false witness 
against their neighbour. Satan secures them for 
his service by a peculiar engagement — he sets 
before them as their wages whatever they can 
derive from the innocent pleasures of life — its 
legitimate business. He says, “' Throw yourselves 
into all this, and for the time” (he always lays 
emphasis on that), ‘“‘and for the time leave out of 
account the claims of God, and your soul, and the 
interests of eternity.” It is quite understood that 
they are to attend to these things by-and-by, and 
in the meantime their master has not the least 
objection to their making some kind of religious 
profession, if there be nothing more—no real, living 
interest excited. If you go to such, you will find 
that they are not satisfied with their wages. The 
pleasures of the world, the results of their devotion 
to the world’s business, never have satisfied them. 
They have been deceived by one of Satan’s most 
successful lies; he persuades his victims that they 
can have a larger measure of innocent enjoyment, 
and legitimate success, apart from religion than in 
connection with it; whereas the very reverse is 
true, for however successful men may be in their 
pursuit of the various objects of earthly ambition, 
they will suffer from an “aching void” which the 
world can never fill. 

We see, then, that the wages of unrighteousness 
which are paid in this world on account are, 
whether estimated in the light of reason or Scrip- 
ture, eminently unsatisfactory. 

But what shall we say of the final issue of this 
service —of the wages of unrighteousness, the 
reward of iniquity, which shall be handed over to 
the sinner at the close of life? Not until then will 
he really know what he has been working for. 

We are told that “the wages of sin is death.” 
No one can say precisely what this means. The 
words awaken a dim foreboding of evil, which can 
only inadequately correspond with the reality. We 
know that it would not be spoken of as it is in 
God’s Word unless it were something inexpres- 
sibly dreadful. 

God has inseparably joined together what man 
ever seeks to disunite—sin and punishment, sin and 
death. What the world most loves, and what the 
world most dreads, are here united as antecedent 
and consequent, as service and wages. But when 
we look at the service of sin with reference to this 
its inevitable and ultimate result, we discover a 
very marked peculiarity. Man ordinarily likes his 
wages very much better than his work; but in 
this case he likes the service better than the 
wages—the work better than the pay. Sin is well 
enough, but he does not like to be reminded of 
death. He persists in sin; but closes his eyes as 





‘through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 





carefully as possible against the fact, that the 
wages of sin—the wages of unrighteousness —is 
death. 

Death physical—death temporal—follows after 
sin. When we say this we do not mean merely 
the bare act of separation between soul and spirit, 
but with that we include all that goes before and 
contributes towards it. "We begin to die as soon as 
we begin to live. Innumerable things contribute 
to this one result, and death, considered in itself, is 
but the last blow given to the falling tree. Death 
physical—death temporal—is but the dark fore- 
boding of a darker and more terrible reality— 
that most terrible reality, death spiritual—death 
eternal. It is the consideration that temporal 
death may prove but the gloomy entrance to the 
regions of eternal death which invests it with 
nearly all its terrors. 

And let us remember that death not only follows 
after sin, but follows sin as wages follow work; 
i.e, not by arbitrary infliction, but by natural and: 
necessary sequence. 

Wages are wrought for — earned, deserved, 
merited. A man who receives wages for work done, 
does not feel that he is indebted to him who pays 
the wages; and so those who shall finally receive 
death as the wages of unrighteousness, will feel 
that they are receiving what they have wrought 
for—receiving the just recompense of their deeds. 

The same Scriptures which tell us so plainly 
that “ the wages of sin is death,” tell us as plainly 
how we may enter a better service than that of 
Satan, and avoid receiving those wages of un- 
righteousness which are our due. And those same 
Scriptures teach us, that while man can earn the 
wages of unrighteousness—the wages of sin, which 
is death—he must receive eternal life as the free 
gift of God. 

The sinner who endures the terrible consequences 
of his transgressions feels that he is receiving only 
a just recompense—that which he has worked for 
and earned; but the redeemed who pass through 
the gates into the heavenly Jerusalem, all feel alike 
that it is through the grace of Godthat they enter in. 
They enter as those who have been redecmed, not 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot; and as they cast their 
crowns at the feet of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, their united cry is, “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not untq us, but unto thy name be all the glory.” 
All yoices will join in that one song, the song of 
the redeemed, in which we shall ascribe praise 
“unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and His Father.” Let us then, 
in the meantime remember that while “ the wages 
of sin is death, the gift of God is eternal life, 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. J. S. SIDEBOTHAM, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. MILDRED’S, CANTERBURY. 


EPueEstans ili, 19. although having some knowledge of the Most 
wey" is, indeed, trye that the love of Christ | High, speaking indeed as though he had even heard 
am| passeth all knowledge. We know| words of God—scarcely to have had much of the 
| something of it even in this world, for | love of God in his heart. How. truthfally from 
| we cannot but be constantly feeling} such words may we learn the deep lesson, that we 
its effects in our hearts, in our lives,| may have a form of godliness, and yet deny the 
in our thoughts, in our actions, in the thousand power thereof! But of what use is the form 
different ways in which we may recognise it, if we | without the power? of just as much as a human 
will look for it, and think of it, but in which, even body without life, a human mind without intelli- 
then, we must altogether fail to understand that gence, a human heart without love. But to what 
which angels can only desire to look into. That we purpose can life, intelligence, affection, all or any 
may have what experience is possible of that| of them tend, without the knowledge and the love 
which passeth knowledge, is a part of the prayer | of Christ to inspire and enlighten all else? 
of Christ’s apostle which is brought before us in} An enlightened philosophy once triumphed 
this chapter. In reading this passage, we cannot | over the savagery of heathendom, and gradually 
but be reminded of the words of St. John: “For | civilised a rough and barbarous people in Italy; 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath | but it left them still a prey to the most degrading 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not! superstitions, till the knowledge and the love of 
seen? And this commandment have we from him,| Christ made its own quict and peaceful way, 
That he who loveth God love his brother also.” | through persecution after persecution, to the very 
God does not bid us do impossibilities. He does} seat of empire. And then from that once heathen 
not bid us love himself whom mortal eye has’ capital as a centre, mission after mission was sent 
never looked upon, and cannot behold, before we | forth to carry on the work—begun in it centuries 
have learned the lesson of love; but he appeals; before by St. Paul—of evangelisation in lands 
to us to love him through our own race: first, where Gospel light and freedom were before un- 
to learn to love our brethren, our kinsmen,| known. But as time went on, its own light became 
our friends, and then having learned the lesson | obscured; the simplicity of the Gospel was gradually 
of love by means of earthly ties, to love himself) overlaid with superstition, and the truth of God 
who is love itself, and from whom, in the soesd here changed into a lie by the devices and the 
instance, all love proceeds. And so the apostle| vanity and the pride of man. Let us then learn 
speaks of “the whole family in heaven and earth.” | that if we would know the love of Christ, we shall 

Let us look at facts. Is not the first love known | best seek it in the spirit of the simplicity that is in 


upon earth that which subsists in the very earliest himself. If we would understand it, let us look to 
infancy between parent and child; then between | the manger at Bethlehem, and see therein the 


children of the same parents, and which then | mighty God and everlasting Father presenting 
gradually spreads abroad and embraces others | himself to us as the Prince of Peace in the lowly 
than those of the same kin, till we begin to form of a little child; and if, even then, it alto- 
recognise in it something holier and purer than; gether passes our comprehension, let us follow 
anything of earth, and to “look through nature | him to his agony at Gethsemane, and view him on 
up to nature’s God?” But when we do so, how' the cross at Calvary, and we may begin to learn 
little can we yet know him. “Canst thou by, the lesson which St. Peter declared surpassed 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the, the comprehension of angels. “ Greater love hath 
Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven; | no man than this,” are Christ’s own words, “that 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what, a man lay down his life for his friend.” What 
canst thou know?” Such, as recorded in the| must have been the love of Him who died to confer 


Book of Job, are the words of Zophar, who seems—. the greatest blessings on his enemies ! 

















“TODDLEKINS.” 


OEY, Arabella Maria, and Toddlekins, | of the smallest one, and let go of the elastic with a 
do make haste, my dears, or we shall} resounding slap, not suggestive of pleasure to the 
fA be late for church, and that will never| wearer; but Toddlekins, thus gorgeously arrayed. 
p= do!” merely put on the intensely serious expression which 
" And Rachael, who had the pleasure of | having her best hat on required, and then slowly 
being nurse to these three childrea, adjusted the hat | raised to her mouth one of her fingers cased in silk 
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gloves, which rejoiced in a long empty piece at the 
end of each finger. 
Arabella Maria was with difficulty persuaded to 


relinquish her hold of two frightful little black | 


kittens, and Joey had to be earnestly entreated not 
to take with him a small rowing boat, with oars 
complete, which he seemed to think could, by dint 
of-much coaxing, be rammed into his pocket. 

These matters having with some little difficulty 
been arranged to Rachael’s satisfaction, Joey and 
Arabella Maria were set off, hand in hand together, 


and Rachael caught hold of the little silk-gloved | 


hand, with the empty finger-tips, and twisted Tod- 
dlekins round with such a jerk that her little skirts 
were swung round her, and she was taken off at a 
fast trot after her big brother and sister. 

All along a quiet shady road they went; for it was 
in the outskirts of a little country town where these 
children lived. 
old minster, where this summev’s afternoon was going 
to be held a service for children. 

On entering at the great doors Toddlekins stumbled 
over the mat, and this so occupied Joey’s attention 
that he would have forgotten to take off his hat had 
not Arabella Maria given it a hasty shove at the 
back, which sent it over his eyes; this proceeding 
she accompanied by such a scornful look that Joey 
was awed into meek behaviour. 

Into their own pew they went, Arabella Maria 
first, then Joey, then Rachael, last of all Toddlekins; 
but this was quite a proper arrangement, because 
Toddlekins was nobody; Toddlekins always had been 
considered a nobody and a stupid little thing by the 
other two. Even in her own opinion she was a 
miserably small, insignificant young person. . It was 
a very good little person though, on the whole, and 
behaved as well as the biggest person in church that 
afternoon. 

Not that she understood, or pretended to under- 
stand, what she heard, but she was very much im- 
pressed by everything ; and now and then she looked 
in an admiring way at Arabella Maria and Joey 
because they could understand. 

At last something was said that Toddlekins really 
could understand ; it was the text: “ Little children, 
love one another.” Toddlekins wondered whether it 
really meant that, because if so she could understand 
a sermon like other people; but while she was think- 

‘ing this the sermon had gone on so far that she 
found it quite impossible to follow it; so there she 
sat, bolt upright on the seat, her legs dangling some 
long way from the ground, her little serious face and 
round eyes turned to. the high arching roof; and 


clasped in her lap were her silk-gloved hands, the | 
empty bits at the finger-cnds turning different ways. | 
By-and-by Toddlekins feli asleep, sitting bolt | 


upright until the last possible moment, and then 
falling back suddenly into the corner of the high old 
pew; and so she remained, nobody thinking that it 


In the midst of the town was a grey | 


| much mattered whether Toddlekins was asleep or 
| awake. 

By-and-by Rachael recalled Toddlekins from 
Dreamland by a tug at her arm, and it was time to 
| go home, after her apparel had been set straight by a 
; pull and a pat, and once more through the great doors 

and along the quiet, shady road they went, Arabella 
| Maria and Joey disputing hotly the while as tothe 
colour of one of the kitten’s eyes. One of the black 
| kittens at home had two different coloured eyes; 
Arabella Maria said one was green and the other 
grey, and Joey said one was green and the other 
| blue. They talked of nothing else all the way, so 
that by the time they reached home Arabella Maria’s 
| cheeks were very red and hot, and Joey had tears in 
| his eyes. 
| Toddlekins, trotting along with Rachael, remem- 
| bered still the last words she had heard before she 
went to sleep—“little children, love one another.” So 
| that was a sermon, and Toddlekins was thinking she 
| might really conclude that she understood like other 
| people. However, she would just make sure, and ask 
| Rachael, she thought; so in her lucid way she 
| began, “‘ Rachael, does it means it ?” 
| Now, Rachael had no idea what Toddlekins meant, 
or what she was talking about; moreover, no ene 
| troubled themselves much about her conversation ; 


| 


_| 80 without thinking twice, Rachael said, “I don’t 


| know.” 


This was an easy way of answering, but it made 
things most harassing to Toddlekins, so she resolved 
| to think no more about it for the present. By-and- 

by, when they were at home again, and were going 
| down-stairs into the garden, Toddlekins, with a well- 
| printed pattern of a glove with an elastic band on 
her hands, they met their papa and mamma just 
coming in from the garden. 

“ Well, children, have you been to church ?” said 
their papa. ‘“ What was the text ?’ 

Two pairs of eyes were immediately directed at 
Arabella Maria. In point of years, Joey came first, 
but in all else he was second; and on every occasion, 
and in all emergencies, the othcr two entirely de- 
pended upon her. Now, however, it appeared that 
| their support was about to fail them; for, hesitating, 
she turned to Joey, and said authoritatively, “ Joey, 

don’t you hear? what was the text ?” 

“T thought you would say it,” said Joey, humbly. 

“ Perhaps Toddlekins remembers something about 
it,” said mamma, 

“Toddlekins!”? said Arabella Maria, most con- 
| temptuously ; “I don’t think she heard much of the 
|. sermon, for she tumbled inte the corner all in a heap, 
and was asleep all the time.” 

“JT did hear the sermon,” said Toddlekins, valiantly ; 
“ only Rachael said she didn’t know whether it meant 
it.” 

“What did you hear, Toddlekins ?” said mamma. 

And in a voice which was so particularly small 
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and low that it was difficult to°hear it, came the 
words—‘“ Little children, love one another;” and 
the owner of the queer little voice looked deprecatingly 
at Arabella Maria. 

“Why, that was the text,” said Rachael. 

“Oh, dear! I thought it was the sermon,” said 
Toddlekins, in a somewhat disappointed tone. 

“So it was, Toddlekins,” said papa; “and if you 
don’t take care you will turn out the clever woman 
of the family after all.” 

“ And did it mean it?” said Toddlekins again. 

“Yes; just what you understand.” 

This was exceedingly pleasant. Toddlekins had 
risen a big piece in her own estimation, and accord- 
ingly was ready to be pleased at cverything. 

Tea was waiting for them in the “children’s 
arbour,” a delightful summer resort for tea on 
Sundays, a great treat, and looked forward to all 
the week ; a wet Sunday, therefore, was looked upon 
as a most unfortunate occurrence. Now, a bit of 
slanting sunlight crept between the apple-trees and 
lighted up one side of the children’s arbour, thus 
named because it had heen given up to them to do 
as they pleased there, nobody else caring for it. And 
in truth it had a ruinous, earwigy, spidery sort of 
appearance; but perhaps country children are not 
quite so alarmed atthe sight of spiders and earwigs 
as London children are. However that may be, it 
was with the greatest contentment that they took 
their places on the dusty little bench that circled the 
arbour about the table, Toddlekins somehow sitting 
in the ray of sunlight, which could not have been 
pleasant; and throughout the tea-time she blinked 
like a big owl, looking at things and people with her 
eyes half shut. 

“TI wonder who will get the penny this week,” 
said Joey, at length, letting a piece of bread and 
butter fall, butter downwards, on his knees at the 
same time. 

“TI hope I shall,” said Arabella Maria; “I do so 
want to make up sixpence !” 

“T hope I shall get it,” said Toddlekins; “I only 
got it once all my life!” Such a long life as it 
was ! 

These children had every week marks for good 
lessons, good behaviour, tidiness, &c.; but then there 
were always a certain number of bad marks set up 
against the good ones, and on Monday mornings 
regularly in the schoolroom, some anxious sums of 
addition and subtraction were gone through, the 
result of which was that the happy possessor of 
the most good marks of the past week received a 
penny. 

To-morrow was the important day, and Arabella 
Maria was anxious upon the subject, and even 
Toddlekins had thoughts about it. Joey would, 
doubtless, have expressed his sentiments also, had he 
not been entirely occupied with removing the butter 
from off his knees, or rather making it considerably 


worse, with a spoon in which there was some milky 
tea when he commenced operations with it. 

Tea over, they slipped in turn as they had finished 
from the dusty bench of the earwigy arbour and 
began amusing themselves with their especial in- 
terests, Toddlekins, as usual, was the last ; and when 
at length she clambered down, and slowly passed 
out of the ray of light in which she had been sitting, 
it must have been quite a change to her to be able 
to use her eyes, as she found herself in the shady 
garden. The first use she made of them was to look 
for the others. Joey had disappeared, but Toddlekins 
knew perfectly well where she should find him if she 
wanted him, and that was in the tool-hcuse, where 
he had a cage of white rats. 

Now, Toddlekins had an unconquerable aversion to 
these white rats; she was dreadfully afraid of them, 
and willingly she never approached the tool-house ; 
so she made up her mind she didn’t want Joey. 

Arabella Maria was watering her garden, s0 
Toddlekins slowly approached her, and, standing 
with her hands clasped behind her, she watched her 
sister’s proceedings. 

Now, Arabella Maria was proud of her garden, 
and had a habit of impressing her brother and sister 
that she knew a very great deal about gardening 
and attending to flowers. 

“Now, Toddlekins,” said she, “just watch the 
way I am watering these scarlet runners; there, 
that is the way to do it. If you like, I will show 
you how to water your garden properly.” 

“No, thank you,” said Toddlekins; “TI like to do 
it as I think; you do your own garden.” 

And Toddlekins walked off to visit her own pets, 
three white. rabbits with pink eyes. They lived in 
the very cosiest cf cosy hutches, with several little 
compartments like rooms for them to run about in. 
Toddlekins was not a bit afraid of them, and having 
shut the door of the shed where they lived, they 
were each taken out in turn to be hugged and 
kissed. they were such dear little soft, fluffy, white 
things—just the pets for their little mistress. Round 
each one’s neck was tied a different coloured pices of 





| ribbon, and only by this did other people know them 
| apart; Toddlekins, however, would have known each 
by its name, ribbon or no ribbon. 

After some time rabbits and mistress got tired of 
one another, and Toddlekins went back to the 
garden, when she heard Rachael calling her from the 
nursery window; the other two had gone into the 
house for the night, and Toddlekins was wanted. 
Slowly she marched towards the house, past Joey’s 
‘neglected garden, past her own eccentric-looking 
| one, and past Arabella Maria’s flaring pretentious 

affair. 
| “Dear me!” thought Toddlekins, coming to a 
| full stop, “ where does this come from ?” 

A ceaseless stream of water was ruuning down the 
path turning off at the gardens into the lawn. All 
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at once it flashed across her. It was the rain-water 
tank, and this had happened twice before, when 
Arabella Maria, to save herself the trouble of fetching 

“water from a distance for her garden, had taken it 
from the rain-water tank and forgotten to turn it off 
all night, and all the water had run away. 

- All this crossed Toddlekins’ mind in a moment, 
and after the first impulse to turn back the tap, 
there came another impulse to let it be. It was quite 
fait that Arabella Maria should not always get the 
penny ; perhaps she, Toddlekins, would get it for the 
second time in her life, and she felt quite delighted, 
and stood watching the running water. 

Then something else crossed her mind, which 
required a very long thinking over—something which 
Toddlekins had heard that day and been very proud 
of understanding ; and then she wondered what was 
the use of understanding ; and the end of it was that 
she turned it off. 

Toddlekins ran into the house and sturdily up- 
stairs, one step at a time, making some little noise as 
she went. On entering the nursery the other two 
were playing with the black kittens, and Toddlekins 
instantly joined them and forgot all about what she 
had done ; and it did not cross her mind again until 
just as ‘she was dropping off to sleep, and then, 
opening her eyes, she said— 

“ Arabella Maria, you left the rain-water thing 
running.” 

* Did you turn it off again?” said Arabella Maria, 
sitting wildly up in her bed. 

“Yes,” said Toddlekins, simply, and fell asleep 
immediately. 

* Stupid little thing to frighten one,” said Ara- 
bella Maria, and then she too fell asleep. 





The next morning was what the children called | 
“penny morning.” This penny morning. was a 
surprising one, for it turned out that Toddlekins had 
one more good mark than Arabella Maria or Joey, 
and their governess told them that their mamma had 
asked her to put down three good marks to 
Toddlekins for having remembered the texf, ~~ 

And Toddlekins did Ceserve her penny, for she had 
not only remembered, but understood the text to 
some purpose, even in her own small way. 

JEANIE 2 Hearne. 
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